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namely, which concerns the extent to which a statesman
may sacrifice party confidence and personal consistency
to the demands of public duty as he conceives and
understands them, is one to which no student of consti-
tutional history in this country will give an answer
unfavourable to Peel without grave hesitation and
misgiving. It belongs to the casuistry of politics, and,
like other questions of casuistry, it must be decided, not
by abstract principle, but by a patient, dispassionate,
and discriminating examination of all the circumstances
of the case. Party is a great instrument of government,
and confidence is the cement. of party; personal con-
sistency is a great endowment in a statesman. But
party is only a great instrument if it is subordinate to
patriotism, and a lack of statesmanlike foresight cannot
be redeemed by obstinate persistency in acknowledged
error. Perhaps the example of statesmen who have
shown, at the cost of much temporary obloquy, that
party confidence and personal consistency must, on
occasion, be sacrificed to the paramount demands of
public duty, may be recognised by the constitutional
historian as one of the redeeming features of that
system of party government which is practically so
convenient and theoretically so absurd.
Peel now resolved, and his colleagues agreed, that
the measure to be introduced for dealing with the
corn laws must be one which should finally settle the
question, although its complete operation might for a
time be postponed. He could count on a majority to
support him in the House of Commons in spite of the
anticipated revolt of the ultra-protectionist party, because
the leaders of the regular Opposition were now united